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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Rescue. By Joseph Conrad. New York : Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. 1920. Pp. 401. 

What is a good novel ? Remembering, with Professor Phelps, 
that "definitions are dangerous", and, with Oscar Wilde, that 
"to define is to limit", we may yet agree, with Henry James, 
that— 

"A novel is, in its broadest definition, a personal, a di- 
rect impression of life: that .... constitutes its value, 
which is greater or less according to the intensity of the 
impression." 

Or, again, we may accept the view of another American novelist, 
James Lane Allen, that — 

"The novel is a long artistic prose work of the creative 
imagination which, by the use of ideas lying within the ex- 
perience of mankind, attains its desired effect of arousing 
great and varied emotion." 

For ourselves, we should define the novel as an artistically 
conceived and plotted interpretative analysis (whether realistic, 
naturalistic, impressionistic, idyllic or romantic in method), in 
extended prose form, of some human experience or experiences, 
skilfully and sympathetically mediated through the imagination 
of a great personality ; or, again, as a comprehensive fictional re- 
action to some especially interesting aspect or problem in the 
welter of life. The true novel requires keen observation, a high 
order of imagination, both vicarious and gregarious sympathy, 
the humor bred of tolerance, and an intelligibly articulated the- 
ory of life. 

The work of Joseph Conrad (known during his boyhood in the 
Ukraine as Teodor Josef Konrad Karzeniowski) satisfies all of 
these definitions and requirements. It is deeply and sincerely 
imaginative; it has style in Pater's sense of the word; it has its 
own coherent philosophy, which, if reminiscent of Hamlet's irony, 
is reminiscent also of his sympathy, of his courage, and of his 
inalienable loyalty to that great monitor which men call honor. 
Since the appearance of Almayer's Folly, in 1895 ; The Nigger of 
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the Narcissus, in 1898 ("his most perfect work", as Hugh 
Walpole asserts; "he alone has ever written such a book", de- 
clares Richard Curie); and Lord Jim, in 1900, this famous Polish 
Englishman, now sixty-three years of age, has produced, in 
general, a cumulatively powerful series of novels, especially 
successful, perhaps, in Typhoon, Nostromo, The Secret Agent, 
Chance, Victory, and The Shadow-Line, besides those mentioned 
above, and now in this stern, strong book whose subsidiary title 
is "A Romance of the Shallows". 

Conrad's heroes are nearly always quiet men of a rare simplic- 
ity, the slow revelation of whose soul-processes constitutes both 
the essence of his stories and the extraordinary emotional in- 
spiration of his tone or quality. In the present novel, Captain 
Tom Lingard, known as "King Tom," "Rajah-Laut", etc., is 
recognized by Mrs. Travers,— a highly complex yet "imperfectly 
civilized" woman, both his complement and his antithesis, — as 
possessing "true greatness", as "a limpid soul". These are the 
two chief characters, brought face to face in Malayan waters 
and jungles through a strange accident of fate, which hinders 
and at last prevents the execution of a gallant and honorable 
adventure to which Lingard had committed himself on behalf of 
a deposed native chief, Rajah Hassim, before the stranding of 
the Travers's yacht brought into his life unknown and unwanted 
people. It equally complicates and endangers the very existence 
of these enforced sojourners in the Shallows. Honor and passion 
contend for the mastery, as the days go by, and although the 
battle is balanced, seemingly, honor is at last not indeed for- 
saken yet foregone, through another accident (yet "what is an 
accident?" asks Lingard), a series of accidents, rather, which 
serve, ironically, as symbols both of Lingard's unconscious for- 
getfulness of his trust and of Mrs. Travers's willing-unwilling 
recognition and refusal of her power to confirm his spirit in its 
own high sense of truth. 

Through six parts does this intricate plot of motives and cross- 
motives, of danger and death, unfold itself. The intimate 
characterizations of the 'savage' figures, on the one hand, with 
whom Lingard has cast his life, and, on the other hand, of the 
husband of Mrs. Travers, his Spanish friend d'Alcacer, the 
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young seaman Carter, and Jorgensen, a dillusioned ancient, are as 
consummately wrought as anything elsewhere in Conrad's work. 
And we have here the same grave, stoic dignity of style, with 
its subtle cadences and affirming iterations. Indeed, the man- 
ner of Conrad's novels is the major part of the secret of their 
power, his remarkable interweaving of romance with realism, 
his atmospheric symbols and portents, his brooding subjectivism. 
It is interesting to observe the effects he creates through the use 
of what we may call negation-words in in-, im- and ir-, partic- 
ularly the words 'imperishable', 'invulnerable', 'irresistible', 
'incredible', 'incomprehensible', 'impassive', 'impenetrable', 
'inscrutable', 'inconceivable', 'immobile', 'imperceptible', 'in- 
tolerable', 'inflexible', 'indefinable' and, through page after page 
in all his work, 'immense' and 'immensity'. Even the Malayan 
princess who serves as a foil to Mrs. Travers is named Immada. 
There is a color, a savor, in these and kindred words which Mr. 
Conrad very delicately perceives to be indispensable to the 
creation of his haunting twilights and darkening menaces. 

The correspondences in the several 'folds' of the plot are 
skilfully suggested, and the prophetic incidents and focus- 
moments complete and justify the considered, detailed pat- 
terning of a master. 

Conrad's own words, in A Personal Record, may serve to imply 
the more experiential grounds of his ability as a literary artist. 
He speaks of — • 

" . . the intimacy and the strain of a creative effort in 
which mind and will and conscience are engaged to the full, 
hour after hour, day after day, away from the world and all 
that makes life really lovable and gentle — something for 
which a material parallel can only be found in the everlast- 
ing sombre stress of the westward winter passage round 
Cape Horn. For that, too, is the wrestling of men with 
the might of their Creator, in a great isolation from the 
world, without the amenities and consolations of life, a lonely 
struggle under a sense of overmatched littleness for no re- 
ward that could be adequate, but for the mere winning of a 
longitude." 

If The Arrow of Gold (1919) left something to seek, The Rescue, 
we think, is Conrad at his best. Like The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus, Lord Jim and Nostromo, it is fully worthy of his great 
gifts and his finely disciplined powers. G. H. C. 



